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PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 

To promote brotherhood among all peoples and all nations. 
To maintain a sympathetic understanding of international 
problems by obtaining the facts which are our scarcest raw 
material. 
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Preface 



n T is by no means certain that this annotated bibliography 
is complete. Despite special efforts to the contrary, there 
may be a few valuable references which have been 
omitted. In case any reader discovers any such omission, or 
any significant correction that needs to be made, will he kindly 
indicate the nature of the suggestion to the undersigned. It 
is desired that this document be made as accurate, complete and 
valuable as possible. 

Emory S. Bogardus 
University of Southern California 

June 1, 1929. 



The Mexican Immigrant: Annotated Bibiliography 



HE literature on the Mexican immigrant falls somewhat naturally 
into three classes. First, there are the studies of the Mexican 
immigrant’s culture traits and backgrounds. Second, a considerable 
number of local studies of Mexican immigrant communities in the United 
States have been made and reported upon briefly in print. These are 
supplemented by numerous general studies of the Mexican immigrant’s 
situation in the United States. Third, a variety of suggestions has been 
made regarding interracial adjustments. Some of these advocate re- 
striction of Mexican immigration as a means of simplifying interracial 
relations in this country; others deal almost entirely with the establishment 
of good will relations between Mexico and the United States. 



I. Culture Backgrounds 

The books, reports and articles dealing with the culture backgrounds 
of Mexican immigrants are legion. A selection, therefore, has been made 
of some of those which are deemed the most important. The range is 
wide, extending from ethnological studies to popular interpretations. The 
need for new scientific studies is also evident. New developments are 
occurring. New light on old problems is needed. 

An understanding of the Mexican immigrant rests directly on 
knowing his culture traits, and on being able to diagnose the culture 
conflicts of Americans and Mexicans. Insofar as the United States is a 
social and economic problem to the Mexican immigrant, or to the extent 
that he is viewed as a problem in the United States, culture conflicts 
are at the bottom of the whole story. These conflicts require skillful 
handling. The half-baked prescriptions of chauvinists usually aggravate 
such conflicts. Programs of racial adjustment wait for their successful 
culmination upon a thorough understanding of the complex and diverse 
culture traits of Mexicans by Americans and of Americans by Mexicans. 
It is not enough for a few social scientists to possess this knowledge; 
it is equally important that the pertinent data become a part of the 
common knowledge of both Americans and Mexicans. Since this annotated 
bibliography is prepared for the use of Americans, the references are 
limited to those found in English. 



A. Books 

Beals, Carleton, Mexico: An Interpretation, Huebsch, New York, 1923. 
The third part of the volume on “The Social Fabric” is a valuable 
interpretation of the life of Mexicans. The author’s interpretations 
are partly sociological. 

Bell, P. L., Mexican West Coast and Lower California, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1923. In this survey by the Department 
of Commerce, data are given concerning educational, industrial, and 
living conditions in the regions indicated. 
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Blakeslee, George H., Mexico and the Caribbean, Stechert, New York, 1920. 
A large portion of the volume is devoted to such themes as: “Mexican 
People,” “Indian Contribution to Mexica,” “Factor of Health in 
Mexican Character,” and “Reconstruction Problems in Mexico.” The 
book reproduces a series of lectures given at Clark University in 
1920 at the Conference of International Relations. Illuminating state- 
ments are made. 

Campbell, Rean, Mexico and the Mexicans, Senora News Co., Mexico, 
1892. Deals with the material customs and the mysterious myths of 
Mexicans. 

Case, Alden B., Thirty Years with the Mexicans: In Peace and Revolution. 
Revell, Chicago, 1917. Mexicans are depicted through the eyes of a 
Protestant missionary. 

Cleland, Robert G., The Mexican Year Book, 1922-1924. Times-Mirror 
Press, Los Angeles, 1924. Gives statistical and documentary data 
concerning agriculture, commerce, education, emigration and industrial 
conditions in Mexico. A scholarly work by a member of the faculty 
of Occidental College. 

Creel, George, The People Next Door, Day and Co., New York, 1926. 
Has been summed up as “an interpretative history of Mexico and 
Mexicans” by a journalist, motivated by a desire to help the United 
States see Mexico through understanding eyes. 

Fortoul, A. E., Mexican Marriage and Divorce Laws, Los Angeles, 1926. 
A brief statement (23 p.) of the existing laws in Mexico in regard 
to marriage and divorce. 

Goday, Mercedes, When I was a Girl in Mexico, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1919. Deals particularly with child life in Mexico. A volume of 
interesting sketches. 

Goodrich, J. K., The Coming Mexicg, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1913. An 
interesting presentation of Mexican life, history, municipal develop- 
ment, mountaineering in the Diaz period. 

Gruening, Ernest, Mexico and its Heritage, Century, New York. The 
author has (1) indicated agrarian bases of Mexican history, (2) 
shown the background of the so-called religious conflict, (3) clarified 
the economic basis of Mexican militarism and politics, (4) discussed 
the issues underlying the differences between the United States and 
Mexico, and (5) given interesting chapters on justice, education, 
health, women, and cultural trends. 

Hagar, George J., Plain Facts About Mexico, Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1916. A brief summary of facts concerning Mexico’s natural, 
racial, and economic features. Written for the American business man. 

Hale, Susan, The Story of Mexico, Putnam, New York, 1889. Written in 
story form, and taken from a diary of an extensive traveler in 
Mexico. 

Jones, Chester L., Mexico and Its Reconstruction, Appleton, New York, 
1921. An interpretation of Mexico by a diplomat with a keen insight 
into Hispanic nature. Includes materials on racial traits and social 
and economic organization. 

Martin, Percy F., Mexico of the Twentieth Century, 2 vols., Dodd, Mead 
and Co., New York, 1907. The first volume describes the industrial 
development, population, religion, education, home life, sports. The 
second deals with the different states of Mexico, giving some of the 
special characteristics of each. 
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McLean, Robert, That Mexican, Revell, Chicago, 1928. A first-hand ac- 
count by one who has earned his bread through daily fellowship with 
the Mexican. The first half of the book is devoted to the Mexican in 
his own country, particularly in relation to his economic, social, and 
religious problems. A sympathetic, understanding account by a 
Protestant religious leader. 

Mexican Folkways, Mexico City, published bi-monthly. Devoted to Mexi- 
can art, archeology, legends, festivals and songs. 

Mexican Year Book, McCorguodale and Co., Lmtd., London, 1908. Con- 
tains elaborate and detailed data, chiefly of an economic character. 

Redfield, Robert, A Plan for a Study of Tepoztlan, Mexico, University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. A scholarly presentation including an apprecia- 
tion of anthropological and sociological values. 

“The Calpolli-Barrio in a Present-Day Mexican Pueblo,” Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 30, No. 2, April-June, 1928. A scientific study of social 
organization. 

Redfield, Margaret Park, “A Child Is Bora in Tepoztlan,” Mexican Folk- 
ways, Vol. 4, No. 2, 1928. Interesting facts concerning birth customs 
are given. 

Rhoades, Nelson, Mexico — The Original American Civilization, American- 
Mexican Amity Association, 1916. A comprehensive address of his- 
torical and interpretative character. 

Rippy, J. Fred; Vaseonceles, Jose; Stevens, Guy, American Policies Abroad, 
Mexico, University of Chicago Press, 1928. Articles by three writers 
giving the historical background, and the Mexican and American 
points of view. Published by the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 

Ruxton, George F., Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains, 
Murray, London, 1848. A British merchant expresses the hope that 
the United States will “civilize” the territory newly acquired from 
Mexico. This book is given an extensive review in the Eclectic Maga- 
zine 14: 163-73, 1848. 

Ross, Edward A., The Social Revolution in Mexico, Century, New York, 
1923. Through the keen eyes and rich cultural backgrounds of an 
eminent and trained sociologist the Mexican people are portrayed. 
The labor movement, the land problem, the church question, and 
public education are carefully analyzed, and ably discussed. 

Saenz, M. and H. I. Priestly, Some Mexican Problems. University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. The book contains illuminating chapters such 
as those on “Integrating Mexico through Education,” “Humanism 
and the Mexican Laborer,” and “The United States and Mexico,” 
An excellent document. 

Schnitzler, Herman, editor. The Republic of Mexico: Its Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industries, Brown, New York, 1924. A handbook of 
facts, chiefly economic. 

Spence, Lewis, Mexico of the Mexicans, Scribner’s, 1918. Urges 
sympathy for Mexicans, and describes the Mexican character, family 
life, society, high and low, literature, art, music, religion, sports, 
ranching. 

Starr, Frederick, In Indian Mexico, Forbes, Chicago, 1908. An eminent 
anthropologist gives a first-hand, reliable picture of one part of 
Indian Mexico after another, until the reader begins to feel at home 
among all the peoples who are described. An outstanding work, de- 
picting culture traits clearly. 
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Story, Russell M., Editor, Mexico: Lectures Before the Inter- America 
Institute, Inter-America Institute, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., 
1929. A survey by competent Mexican and American authorities of 
social, political, financial, and international conditions. 

Thompson, Wallace, The People of Mexico, Who They are and How They 
Live, Harper and Bros., New York, 1921. In this “anatomy of 
Mexico,” the author discusses the physical and mental characteristics 
of the Mexicans, social origins, Mexican population, religion, housing, 
family life, sanitation, conditions of labor, education, vice and crime. 

The Mexican Mind: A Study of National Psychology, Little, Brown, and 
Co., Boston, 1922. An analysis of the Mexican mode of thinking, 
their racial characteristics, habits of thought and of action. Certain 
principles of group psychology are applied to the study of Mexico. 

Trowbridge, E. D., Mexico Today and Tomorrow, Macmillan, New York, 
1919. Presents Mexican viewpoint on a wide range of conditions in 
Mexico, and contributes to better understanding of that country. 

Vasconcelos, Jose, and Manuel Gamio, Aspects of Mexican Civilization, 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. The first author, explains the 
Latin- American basis of Mexican civilization; the second author, the 
Indian basis of that civilization. Both are prominent Mexicans and 
speak with special authority. 

Winter, Nevin, Mexico and Her People of Today, Page and Co., Boston, 
1907. The customs and other characteristics of the Mexican people 
are portrayed. 

Winton, George B., Mexico Today, Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, New York, 1913. Argues against the 
“racial defect” theory concerning Mexicans and for the formulation 
of sound educational policies. 

Mexico Past and Present, Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1928. An 

account that is both a history and an interpretation, written to help 
Mexico’s neighbors understand her. Concludes with a brief chapter 
on the Calles administration. 



B. Articles and Chapters in Books. 

Atl, Dr., “Popular Arts of Mexico,” Survey, LII: 161-64, 1924. Pottery 
and weaving rank highest. 

Babcock, Cora Chaffee, “Housekeeping in Mexico,” Overland, 43: 207-10, 
1904. In describing her experiences with Mexican help in her own 
home, the author states that they are careless and uneducated, but 
honest, good-natured, and take reproofs kindly. 

Birkinbine, J., “Our Neighbor Mexico,” National Geog., 22: 475. De- 
scriptions of the geographical and topographical phases of Mexico 
as well as of the various classes of people. 

Beals, Carlton, “Mexican as He Is,” North Amer. Rev., 214; 538.46. A 
vivid description of the character, hospitality, economic and living 
conditions of the Mexican. 

“The Obregon Regime,” Survey, LII: 135-37, 188-89, 1924. Was built 

on respect for popular organization, on regional and racial autonomy, 
and on agrarian reform. 

Bowyer, H., “Social Welfare Work in Rural Mexico,” Bulletin of Pan- 
American Union, 56: 453-58. Tells of the efforts being made to 
encourage sanitation, better housing, home hygiene, child care, educa- 
tion, recreation. 
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Bringas, Esperanza, “The Educational Missionary,” Survey, LII: 172-91, 
191, 1924. New missionaries of education, sent out by the Mexican 
government are changing the modes of living. Especially significant 
article. 

Burnett, J. L. R., “Mexican Dancing Girl,” Outing, 23: 378. A descriptive 
poem beginning: “A sudden tumult of wild melody.” 

Butter, Mrs. J. W., “Women of Mexico,” Missionary Rev., 39: 181-86, 
1916. Home life and labor conditions are described and illustrated. 

Calles, Plutarco E., “A Hundred Years of Revolution,” Survey, LII, 
133-34, 1924. A brief statement of a long struggle for social justice. 

“Caravan of Sorrow,” Living Age, 332: 870-72, 1927. Mexicans migrating 
to the United States are a big loss to Mexico for they rank above 
the others in character, industry, and intelligence, but to keep them 
in Mexico, social and economic conditions need to be improved. 

Conley, E. M., “Americanization of Mexico,” Amer. Rev. of Reviews, 32: 
724. The influences of American capital and of the interchange 
of teachers between Mexico and the United States are described 
(1905). 

“Cost of Living in Mexico,” Monthly Labor Rev., 13: 558-68, 1921. Gives 
index figures from 1918 to 192i, showing high peak in August, 1920. 

De Negri, Ramon P., “The Agrarian Problem,” Survey, LII: 149-52, 1924. 
Large-scale land holding has been the curse of Mexico. 

Dewey, John, “From a Mexican Note-book,” New Re-public, 48: 239-41, 
1926. Discusses Mexico as a land of contradictions, the cheapness 
of life in Mexico, the imitation of things both good and evil. 

Fairchild, H. P., “The Latin-Americans,” Ch. XI, Immigrant Backgrounds, 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1927. The traits of life and character 
of Mexicans are depicted. 

Freytag, J., “Some Mexican Manners and Customs,” Travel, 27 :32, 1916. 
Experiences with and descriptions of some of the customs of the 
Mexicans. 

Gamio, Manuel, “The New Conquest,” Survey, LII: 143-46, 192-94, 1924. 
Describes the new program of social realignment between the races 
in Mexico. 

Godkin, E. L., “Mexicanization,” Nation, 23: 365-66, 1876. A curious in- 
sistance that the South is Mexicanized, whereby the forms of law 
and the machinery of justice are treated as weapons of war. 

Gruening, Ernest, “The Recurring Rebellion in Mexico,” New Republic, 
XLIII: 162-65, 1929. Many groups desire to seize power which is 
singular. A first-class current discussion. 

Hanna, P., “Culture and the Intellectuals,” Nation, 112: 585-87, 1921. 
Describes the attempt under Jose Vasconcelos to abolish illiteracy in 
Mexico and to make Mexico the center of culture in the Spanish- 
speaking world. 

Hamby, William H., “In Search of Senoritas,” Sunset, 52:24-26, March, 
1924. There are four classes of women in Mexico and the degree 
of liberty which each woman possesses, depends upon the class to 
which she belongs, 

Henriquez-Urena, Pedro H., “The Revolution in Intellectual Life,” Survey, 
LII: 165-66, 1924. The new belief is that all Mexico must become 
educated. 

Hen ton, J. M., “Honesty and Courtship in Mexico,” Outlook, 89:959-60, 
1908. The author recites some of his experiences during a residence 
of three years in Mexico. 
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Hiiiman, Jr., G. W., “Calles or Chaos,” North Amer. Rev., 451-58, 1928. 
Graphically describes Calles and indicates that Calles is the only 
guarantee of Mexico’s stability. 

Hallomon, James A., “Mexico’s People Classified and Analyzed,” Digest, 
6468-75, 1920. Observations of life in Mexico. 

Janvier, T. A., “Mexican Superstitions and Folk-lore,” Scribners, 5: 349- 
359, 1889. Affords an insight into the value of myths and super- 
stitions. 

Kalet, Anna, “Mexican Child Welfare,” Survey, 46:49-50, 1921. A report 
of a Child Welfare Congress in Mexico, Jan., 1921. 

Landazuri, Elena, “Why We are Different,” Survey, LII: 159-60, 1924. 
Indian peoples in Mexico are characterized by lack of organization. 

Lyle, E. P. Jr., “American Influence in Mexico,” World’s Work, 6:33,43, 
1903. A study of some of the ways in which Mexico responds to 
American influence. 

Matthews, Amanda, “Some Mexican Girls,” Overland, 41:163-69, 1903. A 
characterization of the different types and classes of Mexican girls, 
with illustrations. 

McKenney, R. S., “Mexican Amusements,” Overland, 46:397,401, 1905. 
Descriptions of the “Burning of Judas” and of a bull fight. The 
latter is called a science. 

Noll, Arthur H., “Musical Mexico,” L-iippincotts, 60:424-28. Waltz gives 
place to polka, the mazurka, and the schottisehe, and all give way 
to the jarabe and the danza. 

Nordhoff, C. B., “The Human Side of Mexico,” Atlantic Mon., 124:502-09, 
1919. Describes social life and customs of Mexicans and experiences 
with them both in California and Mexico. 

Norton, Henry K., “Mexican Impressions,” Annals Amer. Acad., 138:74-78, 
1928. Mexico’s problem is to telescope the centuries and to use 
decades instead of centuries for the social evolutionary process. 

“What’s the Matter with Mexico,” World’s Work, 56:528-38, 616-25; 57: 
47-56. Lack of assimilation of mixed races is the answer given in 
these three articles. 

Paul, G. F ./‘Mexican Hacienda, Its Place and Its People,” New England 
Mag., 30:198, 1904. A descriptive statement. 

Porter, Katherine A., “Corridos,” Survey, LII: 157-59, 1924. “A race of 
singing people . . . used to sorrowful beginnings and tragic endings.” 

“Renaissance of Mexican Culture,” Amer. Federationist, 33:279-80, 1926. 
Tells how the Mexicans who have been forced to accept the culture 
of another race are trying to find again the customs and culture of 
their fathers. 

Remington, Frederic, “An Outpost of Civilization,” Harpers, 88:71-81, 
1893. Life on the hacienda San Jose de Bavicara is described and 
illustrated. 

Review, The Mexican, Washington, D. C., 1916-1920. A journal devoted 
to the enlightenment of the American people concerning the constitu- 
tionalist government of Mexico. 

Ronstadt, Louise, “Mexican Music, Its Power and Charm,” Overland Mon., 
73:169-170, 1919. A tribute to Mexican acquaintance with music. 

Simpich, F., “The Little Brown Brother Treks North,” Independent, 
116:237-39, 1926. If Mexican immigrants and others are restricted, 
Americans shall need to do more manual labor or produce less. No 
mention is made of new inventions in machinery. 
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Showalter, W. J., “Mexico and Mexicans,” National Geog., 25:371-93, 1914. 
A description of the resources and the civilization. 

Tannenbaum, Frank, “Mexico — A Promise,” Survey, LII : 129-32, 1924. 
“We need to stand humbly before a people come to life.” 

“Unhappy Mexico — Our Duty,” Outlook, 133:527-30, 1916. The duty of 
the United States to the Mexicans being crushed under ignorance, 
poverty, war, pestilence, and famine. 

Vasconcelos, Jose, “Educational Aspirations,” Survey, LII: 167-69, 1924. 
Public education is now thought in Mexico to be the state’s most 
important function. 

Wallace, W., “Mexico, Before and After the Revolution,” Missionary Rev., 
50:186-93, 1927. Discusses four major objectives of Mexicans: (1) 
to effect self-control; (2) to solve their social and economic problems; 
(3) to free themselves from foreign control; (4) to check the influence 
to the church in politics. Suggests ways whereby Americans may help. 

“What the People Read in Mexico,” Amer. Rev. of Reviews, 31:687-88, 
1905. Lists and describes briefly the leading periodicals that are 
read widely in Mexico. 

Winton, George B., “Progress in Mexico , ’’Methodist Quarterly Rev., 73: 
424-36, 1924. A sympathetic review of social changes. 



II. Studies in the United States 



ggtfgffl NUMBEK of interesting studies of Mexican immigrants in the 
United States are now available. Some of these refer to specific 
' local communities. Others are generalizations upon local studies, 
or make cross sections of all of them. 

There are at least twenty significant local studies of Mexican immi- 
grants in the United States available. Each contains interesting facts, 
but none are pretentious. All are essentially incomplete; nearly all have 
been published as articles in magazines. Most of these pathfinder studies 
have been made in California, Texas, Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
Other states represented are New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
Nebraska. This list is indicative of two things, first, of the location of 
culture conflicts between Mexicans and Americans, and second of the 
location of people who are especially interested in making the necessary 
studies for understanding and reducing these conflicts. 

Most of these studies are descriptive and factual. Living conditions 
among Mexicans in the United States, and welfare work for them with 
the attendant results are the two major themes. The materials in these 
studies have certain resemblances, which testify to the similarities in the 
problems which Mexicans are experiencing in the United States. On the 
whole, the descriptions relate to a low culture type of people trying to 
live under socially undesirable conditions. Each study reveals attempts 
to ameliorate these conditions. A few social workers and public school 
teachers are working patiently against great odds; being repaid partly 
by the fine appreciation which they receive from the Mexicans. Their 
activities as a rule are not operative on large enough a scale to meet 
the situation adequately. 

Many of the local studies are surveys rather than social case 
analyses. More case studies are needed, showing the Mexican’s attitudes 
under various conditions, his sense of values, his psycho-social conflicts, and 
his adjustment-making processes. More studies are needed that will 
reveal the attitudes and problems of the Mexican immigrant’s children. 
Descriptions are needed of the experiences of the Mexican’s interracial 
marriages. More accounts are needed of the Mexican immigrant’s attempts 
to climb the occupational ladder. His experiences in American citizenship 
are also deserving of further study. 

In addition to local studies there is a number of general studies, or 
generalized studies upon cross sections of local studies. A given phase 
of Mexican immigrant life as it occurs throughout the country constitutes 
the subject matter of these. Generalizations are made upon facts, surveys, 
personal observations, and opinions. Many of these include numerous 
helpful suggestions. A large degree of sympathetic interest in the 
Mexican immigrant is shown. Some of these suggestions extend beyond 
the facilities of present-day social machinery. Certain studies fail to 
sense the underlying processes of culture conflicts and accommodations, 
as well as the fundamental socio-economic forces that are at work. 
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Most of these studies emanate from social and civic welfare workers 
as well as from religious sources. The Mexican immigrant’s point of 
view emerges frequently. A square deal for the Mexican is often 
advocated. 



A. Books 



McCombs, V. M., From Over the Border, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, New York, 1925. A sympathetic and understanding con- 
sideration of Mexican immigrants from the Protestant religious stand- 
point. 

McLean, R. N., That Mexican, Revell, 1928. The second half of this book 
gives a vivid picture of the Mexican, uneasy and perplexed in his 
American environment. Economic, labor, political, and religious prob- 
lems are discussed. 

Stowell, J. S., The Near-Side of the Mexican Question, Doran, 1921. A 
brief but excellent statement of the role that Mexicans are playing 
in the national life of the United States. The chapter on “The 
Mexican at Work in the United States,” is especially instructive. 



B. Articles 



Alvarado, S. M., “Mexican Immigration to the United States,” National 
Conf. of Social Work, 1920:479-80. Presents a favorable picture of 
the peon class who come for economic betterment. Also describes 
the aristocracy who come for political, educational, and business 
reasons. 

Bamford, Edwin F., “Mexican Casual Labor Problem in the Southwest,” 
Jour, of Applied Sociology, 8:363-71, 1924. Discusses the following 
questions: (1) Why do Mexicans come to the United States? (2) 
Into what occupations do they enter and in which of these are they 
most efficient? (3) What American conditions tend to promote in- 
dustrial instability among Mexican immigrant workers? (4) What 
traits do these immigrants possess which if properly developed, would 
tend to solve the Mexican casual problem? (5) Are Mexican immi- 
grants economic and social assets or liabilities? 

“Industrialization and the Mexican Casual,” Proceedings of South- 

ivestem Polit. and Social Science Assoc., Austin, Texas, March, 1924. 
A scholarly discussion of the Mexican laborer in the Southwest, 
particularly in Texas. 

Batten, James H., “The Mexican Immigration Problem,” Pan-Pacific 
Progress, VIII: 39, 52, 1928. Restriction is favored, but the quota 
plan is opposed; it would be disastrous to agriculture. 

Bloch, Louis, “Report on the Mexican Labor Situation in Imperial Valley, 
1926,” 22nd Biennial Report, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Calif., 1925- 
26, Sacramento. Indicates an extensive dependence on Mexican labor. 

“Facts About Mexican Immigration Before and Since the Quota Re- 
striction Laws,” Jour, of Amer. Statistical Assoc., March, 1929. Based 
on analyses of census figures for 1910 and 1920 and figures furnished 
by the Commissioner General of Immigration of the United States 
for 1925, 1926, and 1927 and related earlier years. 
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Bogardus, Emory S., “The Mexican Immigrant,” Ch. XVI, Essentials of 
Americanization, Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles, 3rd edit., 1923. A 
summary of Mexican immigrant traits, together with a discussion 
of Mexican immigrant problem in the United States. 

“The Mexican Immigrant,” Jour, of Applied Sociology, XI: 470-88, 

1927. Four types of Mexican immigrant communities are described; 
the basic occupations together with wages and hours are discussed. 
The culture patterns and problems of these people are analyzed ; 
personality and social disorganization problems are treated. Assimi- 
lation difficulties are noted. 

-“Second Generation Mexicans,” Sociology and Social Research, XIII: 

276-83, 1929. Native bom, but still treated as foreigners, greasers, 
Mexicans. Neither they nor their parents receive much encourage- 
ment to enter into the social life of the United States. Blocked at 
nearly every turn they grow skeptical. 

Bryan, Samuel, “Mexican Immigrants in the United States," Survey, 
28:726-30, 1912. Although the Mexicans have proved to be efficient 
laborers in certain industries, they possess counterbalancing traits, 
such as low standards of living, lax morals, and slight political 
interest. 

Burgess, T., “On the American Side of the Rio Grande,” Missionary Rev., 
50:689-92. Interracial contacts and needs. 

Callcott, F., “The Mexican Peon in Texas,” Survey, 44:437-38, 1920. The 
study divides the Mexican peons in Texas into two classes: those 
who intend to make the state their home, and those who come only 
for the cotton picking season and return as soon as it is over. 
At heart the Mexican is honest. A number of American citizens 
of Mexican birth or parentage are becoming able leaders among their 
own people. 

Camblon, Ruth, “Mexicans in Chicago,” Family, 7 :207-ll, 1926. During 
the fiscal year of 1925, 2.4 per cent of the total foreign-bom “under 
care” families of the United Charities of Chicago were Mexican; 
61 per cent of these lived in the Hull House area. All had come since 
1919, and the majority since 1922. A number of case studies illustrate 
some of the experiences and characteristics of the Mexicans. 

Clements, George P., “California Casual Labor Demands,” mimeographed 
doc., n.d., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Gives Chamber of 
Commerce reactions. Opposes putting Mexicans on the quota. 

'“Mexican Labor,” mimeographed doc., 1927, ibid. 

Commissioner-General of Immigration, “Annual Reports,” 1918 to 1928 
(and later). Government Printing Office. Gives statistical materials 
and official comments. 

Congressional Hearings, “Seasonal Agricultural Laborers from Mexico,” 
Before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of 
Representatives. On H. R. 6741, 7559, 9036. Jan. 28, ’29; Feb. 2, 
9, 11, 23, 1926. Government Printing Office, 1926. 

'“Immigration from Countries of the Western Hemisphere,” Ibid. On 

H. R., 6465, 10955, 11687, Feb. 21 to April 5, 1928. Government 
Printing Office, 1928. 

'“Restriction of Western Hemisphere Immigration,” Before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, U. S. Senate. On S. 1296, 1437, 3019; Feb. 

I, 27-29, March 1, 5, 1928. Government Printing Office, 1928. 
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Deering, T., “Music as a Welder of Races in California,” Playground, 
17:234, 1923. Oxnard, California, endeavored to find out what the 
Mexicans wanted and then help them get it. The first thing wanted 
was “rebote,” a Mexican national game; the second was a Latin- 
American Community Board. 

Culp, Alice B., “A Case Study of thirty-five Mexican Families with 
Special Reference to Mexican Children, Ms. Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1927. Indicates some of the problems of 
Mexican family life. 

Dickerson, R. E., “Some Suggestive Problems in the Americanization of 
Mexicans,” Pedagog. Seminary, 26:288-97. A survey of the teen-age 
Mexican boys of Tucson, Arizona, under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. 
of that city. 

Drake, Rollen H., “A Comparative Study of the Mentality and Achieve- 
ment of Mexican and white children. Ms. Thesis, School of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Southern Calif., 1927. Study centered in Tucson, 
Ariz., and included 144 Mexican children and 173 white children. 
The former are found to have lower mentality than the latter. 

El Paso Congress Reports, “Social and Economic Factors,” “International 
and Interracial Factors,” “Education,” Home Missions Council, New 
York City, 1926. Digests of an interesting congress held under 
Protestant auspices. 

Fergussons, Ema, “New Mexico’s Mexicans,” Century, CXVI: 437-44, 
1928. New Mexico is described as bi-lingual state with a wide array 
of interesting interactions. 

Foerster, Robert F., “The Problems Involved in Immigration from Latin 
America and the West Indies to the United States,” U. S. Dept, of 
Labor, 1926. 

Fuller, Elizabeth, “The Mexican Housing Problem in Los Angeles,” Studies 
in Sociology, Monograph 17, University of Southern California, 1920. 
Describes housing conditions, and also the Mexican’s lack of responsi- 
bility. Urges better housing. 

Gamble, Mrs. Leo W., “The Mexican : An Educational Asset or an 
Educational Liability,” Educational Research Bui., Los Angeles, Dec., 
1925. 

Gamio, Manuel, “Preliminary Survey of the Antecedents and Conditions 
of the Mexican Immigrant Population in the United States and the 
Formation of a Program for a Definite nad Scientific Study of the 
Problem,” Social Science Research Council, New York, 146 pp. 1928. 
Special attention is given to immigration and emigration figures, and 
to special factors such as money sent back to Mexico by immigrants. 

Esquivel, S. I., “The Immigrant from Mexico,” Outlook, 125:131, 1920. 
Whole villages are migrating to the United States but they need 
more than wages, namely, better housing, educational facilities, and 
recreational advantages. 

Garth, Thomas R., “The Intelligence of Mexican School Children,” School 
and Society, 27 : 791.94, 1928. In all, 1004 Mexican school children 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado were tested, being found to 
have a lower mentality than American children and to be retarded 
greatly. 

“The Industrial Psychology of the Immigrant Mexican,” Industrial 

Psychology, 183-87, 1926. Of special value to the employer. 
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“A Comparison of the Intelligence of Mexican and Mixed and Full 

Blood Indian Children,” Psych. Rev. 30:388-401, 1923. Mixed bloods 
rank first in intelligence; then Mexicans; then pure blood Indians 
(of three different tribes.) 

Gwin, J. B., “Social Problems of Our Mexican Population,” National 
Conf. of Social Work, 1926:327-32. A lecture discussing Mexican im- 
migration, labor and living conditions. 

•“Immigration Along Our Southwest Border,” Annals Amer. Acad., 

93:126-30, 1921. Explains why and how Mexicans cross the border. 
A more effective control is urged. 

'“Back and Forth to Mexico,” Survey, 39:9-10, 1917. A brief state- 
ment of the effects of the war and the new immigration law upon 
Mexican immigration. 

“Making Friends of Invaders: Mexican Refugees in Advance of the 

Returning Troops,” Survey, 37:621-23, 1917. A study of the Mexican 
migration to Columbus, New Mexico, when 2,800 refugees arrived 
ahead of General Pershing’s troops. 

Handman, Max S., “The Mexican Immigrant in Texas,” Southwestern 
Polit. and Social Science Quarterly, 7 : 33-41, 1926. Three groups of 
Mexican population in Texas are described: (1) Political refugees, 
wealthy, educated, sophisticated; (2) Texanos, or descendants of the 
original Texas Mexicans; and (3) Casual laborers of recent and tran- 
sient migration. 

Hanson, Stella E., “Mexican Laborers in the Southwest,” Ms. Thesis, 1926, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. An important survey. 

Harby, L. C., “Mexican Texan Types and Contrasts,” Harpers, 81:229-246, 
1890. A description of the different types of Mexicans found in 
Texas; telling how they live, how they try to make a living and 
describing some of their customs and ceremonies. 

Hayne, C., “Studying Mexican Relations at El Paso,” Missionary Rev., 
50 : 110-12, 1927. A brief report of a Protestant missionary conference. 

Heald, J. H., “Mexicans in the Southwest, “Missionary Rev., 42:860-65, 
1919. The author, superintendent of Congregational Missions in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and West Texas, finds two problems: The Spanish- 
American, and the Mexican proper, and discusses the differences. 

Holmes, Samuel J., “An Argument against Mexican Immigration,” Com- 
monwealth (San Francisco), II, No. 12:21-27, March 23, 1926. Views 
of a biologist. 

Hymer, Evangeline, “A Study of the Social Attitudes of Adult Mexican 
Immigrants in Los Angeles and Vicinity,” Ms. Thesis, University of 
Southern Californai, 1923. Illustrates the reactions of Mexicans to 
several different phases of life. 

Johnson, Alvin S., “Mexico in San Antonio,” New Republic, 7:190-91, 1916. 
Finds the Mexicans of San Antonio to be on the whole worthy people. 

Jones, Anita E., “Mexican Colonies in Chicago,” Social Service Rev., II: 
579-97, 1928. The Mexican population of Chicago, estimated in 1928 
at about 10,000, live in well-defined urban colonies or in suburban 
railroad camps. Special attention is given to schools, recreation, 
employment, housing, backgrounds. A first-rate study conducted under 
joint auspices of the Immigrants Protective League and the School 
of Social Service Administration, Univ. of Chicago. 
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Kendall, Joseph L., “Progress Above Expectation in the Fundamental 
Subjects at a School for Mexican Children,” Educational Research 
Bui., Los Angeles, Dec., 1925. 

King, E. S., “My Mexican Neighbors,” Survey, 37:624-6, 1917. A charac- 
terization of Mexicans in San Diego. Their loyalty is based on 
feelings of personal response rather than on any generally accepted 
American standard of right living. 

Kirkbride, W. H., “An Argument for Mexican Immigration,” Common- 
wealth (San Francisco), II, No. 12:11-20, Views of an engineer for 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Lescohier, Don S., “The Vital Problem in Mexican Immigration,” National 
Conf. of Social Work, 1927:547-54. Urges the education, assimilation, 
and guidance of the Mexican in the United States; and the checking 
of Mexican immigration temporarily. 

“Little Mexico in Northern Cities,” World’s Work, 48:466, 1924. Some of 
the best farms of northern states have imported Mexican labor, 
giving them work for about four months. Not used to having money 
many spend it foolishly and then rely on charity support. 

Lofstedt, Christine, “The Mexican Population of Pasadena, California,” 
Jour, of Applied Sociology, VII: 260-68. A concrete study of 1736 
Mexicans in regard to rentage, earning a livelihood, housing, insur- 
ance, religion, education, mutual understanding. 

Loftin, J. 0., “Mexican Secondary Education as Developed in the Sidney 
Lanier Junior High School of San Antonio, Texas,” Ms. Thesis, Educ. 
Dept., State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado, 1927. A program 
and an evaluation. 

Marston, H. D., “Mexican Traits,” Survey, 44: 562-4, 1920. A study of 
and experiences with Mexicans while at Neighborhood Settlement 
House, San Diego, Calif. Mexican traits are cited as sense of humor, 
a sense of decorum, courtesy and gratitude. 

McCombs, V. M., “Rescuing Mexican Children in the Southwest,” Mission- 
ary Rev., 46:529-32, 1923. Shows how an American does not know 
what it means to be born a Mexican baby in a peon family, and how 
such a child needs to be freed from the bondage of superstition. 

May, Carl L., “Our Anti-Social Mexican Class,” Los Angeles County Em- 
ployee, 2:12-13, 22, 1929. Gives data concerning criminality among 
Mexican immigrants. 

McEuen, William, “A Survey of the Mexicans in Los Angeles,” Ms. Thesis, 
University of Southern California, 1914. Useful for comparative 
purposes with more recent studies. 

McLean, R. N., “Getting God Counted Among the Mexicans,” Missionary 
Rev., 46:359-63, 1923. Describes the work of a “community house,” 
under Protestant auspices. 

“Rubbing Shoulders on the Border,” Survey, LII: 184-85, 201, 204. 

Explains why Mexicans do not become American citizens. 

McLean, Robert N., and Charles A. Thomson, “Spanish and Mexican in 
Colorado,” Board of National Missions, Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., New York, 1924, pp. 61. Replete with carefully written 
and local data of a social and religious nature. 

“Mexican Rights in the United States,” Nation, 115:51-53, 1922. Ac- 
counts of humiliation and hardships suffered by Mexican immigrants. 
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“Mexican Invaders Relieving our Farm-Labor Shortage,” Literary Digest, 
66:53-54, 1920. Mexicans have put Texas on the map agriculturally, 
and helped to put Southern California’s fruits and vegetables on the 
national market. 

“Mexicans in Los Angeles,” Survey, 44:715-16, 1920. An illiteracy table 
made from a study of 1,081 Mexican families in Los Angeles, a 
study of housing conditions, and a statement of delinquency problems. 

“Mexican ‘Invaders’ of El Paso,” Survey, 36:380-82, 1916. El Paso’s prob- 
lems in caring for revolutionary refugees. 

“Mexican Miners Going Back Home,” Survey, 39:97-98, 1917. A brief 
statement of the difficulties of Mexican miners with the Arizona 
Copper Company, including a copy of the telegram sent to President 
Wilson by the miners. 

“Mexican Journeys to Bethlehem,” Literary Digest, 77:103-04, June 2, 
1923. Account of the contract of the Bethlehem Steel Company with 
the Mexican consul at San Antonio, Texas, for several thousand 
Mexicans to work in the steel mills. 

Oxnam, G. Bromley, “Mexicans in Los Angeles from the Standpoint of 
the Eeligious Forces of the City.” Annals Amer. Acad., 93:130-33, 
1921. The social conditions of three groups of Mexicans: (1) de- 
scendants of early settlers, (2) refugees, and (3) laborers, are 
described. 

Parr, Eunice P., A comparative Study of Mexican and American Children 
in the Schools of San Antonio, Texas. Ms. Thesis, School of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Chicago, 1926. Eelative progress in certain school 
subjects; progress in the first grade. Home environment and other 
conditioning factors. 

“Play for the Mexican Population in Topeka, Kansas,” Playground, 
13:26-27, 1919. A park with apparatus and manned by paid workers 
was dedicated in 1914 in Topeka to the Mexican settlement. Special 
benefits have resulted. 

Ealey, Helen, “Guardians of Our Border,” Sunset, 57 :30-31, 62. An 
account of the “bootlegging” of immigrants over the Mexican border. 

“Beaching Mexicans in the United States,” Missionary . Rev., 50:50-51, 
1927. A brief outline of procedure along religious lines. 

Eembao, Alberto, “What Should Be Done for Juan Garcia?” Pomona 
College Mag., XVII: 145-48, Jan., 1929. As seen through a Mexican 
leader’s eyes. 

“Report on Illiteracy in Texas,” Univ. of Texas Bui., No. 2328 (1923), 
Austin, Texas. 

“Besults of Admission of Mexican Laborers, Under Departmental Orders, 
for Employment in Agricultural Pursuits,” Monthly Labor Rev., 
11:1095-97, 1920. Finds no detrimental economic situation resulting 
from influx of Mexican labor and that Mexicans are not appreciably 
displacing other white labor. 

Eoberts, K. L., “The Docile Mexican,” Saturday Evening Post, 200:39-41, 
165-66. Supports the view that the United States does not need 
large numbers of Mexicans and the quota is advisable. 

“Wet and Other Mexicans,” Saturday Evening Post, 200:10-11, 137-42, 

146, Feb. 4, 1928. Too many people of undesirable social traits are 
entering the United States. 
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'“Mexicans or Ruin,” Saturday Evening Post, 200:14-15, 142-54, Feb. 

18, 1928. The fancied welfare of the pocketbook must not be put 
ahead of national welfare. 

Roundy, R. W., “The Mexican in Our Midst,” Missionary Rev. 44:361-67, 
1921. Urges the Christianization of the Mexican immigrant with an 
inter-denominational program. 

Sheldon, W. H., “The Intelligence of Mexican Children,” School and 
Society, XIX: 139-42, 1924. Results of a comparison of 100 white 
and 100 Mexican children according to the Stanford Binet Test, with 
the latter falling .15 below the former. 

Shontz, Orfa J., “The Land of ‘Poco Tiempo,” Family, VIII: 74-9, 1927. 
A study in Mexican family relationships in a changing social environ- 
ment, The Mexican tries to adjust to American ways but the result 
is disintegration. 

Slayden, J. L., “Some Observations on Mexican Immigration,” Annals 
Amer. Acad., 93:121-26, 1921. Observations made in Texas from 
three angles: economical, racial, and political. 

Stanley, Grace C., “Special Schools for Mexicans,” Survey, 44:714-15, 
1920. In San Bernardino, a program was inaugurated to fit the 
special needs of Mexicans, centered on activities and occupations 
rather than on book study. 

Stine, J. H., “Texas Playgrounds Influence Mexicans,” Playground, 10: 
259-62, 1916. Several schools in the Mexican sections have been 
used for playgrounds with good results. Active play apparently has 
been unknown to Mexican girls. Mexicans have much potential 
athletic ability. 

Stowell, J. S., “The Danger of Unrestricted Mexican Immigration,” 
Current History, 28:763-68, 1928. Urges a genuinely bilingual border. 
Reports that some American-born Mexicans are asking how they 
may become Mexican citizens. 

Strout, R. L., “A Fence for the Rio Grande,” Independent, 120:518-20, 
1928. Argues against Mexican immigration on national and racial 
protection grounds. 

Sullenger, T. Earl, “Mexican Population of Omaha,” Jour, of Applied 
Sociology, 88:289-93, 1924, Explains how the Mexicans live in 
Omaha and what the city tries to do for them. 

Taylor, Merl C., “Retardation of Mexican Children in the Alberquerque 
Schools,” Ms. Thesis, Stanford University, Calif., 1927. Parallels 
similar studies in its findings. 

Taylor, Paul S., “Mexican Labor in the United States: ‘Imperial Valley,’” 
Univ. of California Publications, Berkeley, 1928, pp. 94. Based on 
careful, first-hand studies, including popular reactions indicated in 
the newspapers. The author discusses the Mexican population in 
Imperial Valley, economic aspects of the situation there, the labor 
market and labor relations, agricultural and non-agricultural labor, 
property ownership, Mexican clerks and business men, education, 
domiciliary and social isolation. 

“Mexican Labor in the United States: Valley of the South Platte 

(Colorado)”, Univ. of California Publications, Berkeley, 1929. 

Teague, C. C., “A statement on Mexican Immigration,” Saturday Evening 
Post, 200:169-70. Arguments against restricting Mexicans by a 
large-scale rancher and business man. 
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Thomson, Charles A., “Cooperation in Work Among Spanish-Americans,” 
Missi/mary Rev., 41:973-75, 1926. Maintains that all religious agen- 
cies, outstanding educators, and social leaders should cooperate in 
solving the Mexican’s problems. 

“Enter the Mexican,” Federal Council of Churches in Amer., pp. 8, 

1929. A succinet statement of the Mexican immigrant’s situation in 
the United States. 

Thompson, Edythe T., “A Statistical Study of Sickness Among Mexicans 
in the Los Angeles Hospital,” Calif. State Board of Health, 1925. 
Statistical studies show the excessive degree of sickness among 
Mexicans. The health hazards caused by the presence in the 
United States of low-grade immigrant laborers are great. 

“Survey of Mexican Cases where Tuberculosis is a Problem,” Calif. 

State Board of Health, 1926. The economic cost of meeting the 
Mexican’s health needs is high. Suggests the extension of the 
visiting nurse service, extension of clinical service, and of visiting 
medical and dietitian services. 

Walker, Helen W., “The Conflict of Cultures in First Generation Mexi- 
cans in Santa Ana, Calif., Ms. Thesis., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1928. Reveals many interesting problems. 

“Mexican Immigrants as Laborrs,” Sociology and Social Research, 

XIII: 55-62, 1928. Various attitudes, both favorable and unfavorable, 
toward the Mexican as a laborer are presented. Employer attitudes 
and Mexican peon attitudes are different — a vicious circle develops. 

'“Mexican Immigrants and Citizenship,” Sociology and Social Research, 

XIII: 450-56, 1929. Americans hinder Mexicans from becoming citi- 
zens. The Mexicans find themselves worse off as citizens than as 
aliens. 

Ward, S. R., “The Mexican in California,” Commonwealth (San Fran- 
cisco, II, No. 12, pp. 4-10. A balanced statement pro and con. 

Young, Kimball, “Mental Differences in Certain Immigrant Groups,” 
Univ. of Oregon Pubh, I, No. 11, 1922. A study of nearly 1,000 
twelve-year-old children in the vicinity of San Jose, Calif., including 
many of Latin-American parentage. The Latin group fall below 
Americans. 



III. Interracial Adjustments 



HE third group of materials might be called: Interracial relations 
with Mexico. It includes a number of articles dealing with the 
restriction of Mexican immigration. Arguments on both sides are 
advanced. Much of the material is polemic in character. The reader’s 
estimate of it is likely to depend on his preconceived notions. 

Another point of view is that of those who believe in adjusting the 
problems of Mexican immigration in the light of the attitudes of Mexico. 
A broad international point of view is assumed in most instances. Co- 
operation with Mexico in solving the problems of Mexican immigration is 
sought. There are no flaring appeals to race prejudice and hatred. It 
is contended that the exchange of teachers and of college students, 
particularly of graduate students, is highly desirable. The need of more 
contacts between Americans and Mexicans under friendly auspices is 
often described. The interdependence of the United States and Mexico 
in many ways is made plain. The prejudices of some Americans toward 
Mexicans as illustrated in calling them “dirty greasers,” and of some 
Mexicans against Americans in calling the latter “Gringoes” are deplored. 
The need for changing the conditions which give grounds for the “greaser” 
and the “Gringo” prejudices is made clear by a number of writers. 
While the style of some of the references in this section is hortatory, and 
while wishful thinking is often in evidence, yet a substantial basis is laid 
for further study and planning. 




A. Articles 

Baldwin, J. M., “Notes on Education in Mexico,” Nation, 82:132, 1906. 
Advocates that the United States should send official delegates to 
Mexico to hold conventions and study their systems, and visa versa. 

Batten, James H., “Mexico’s Program: An Opportunity,” World Tomorrow , 
12:36-39, 1929. Favors restrictions but not unfair ones that will 
arouse Mexican antagonism. 

Birkinbine, J., “Industrial Conditions in Mexico,” Engineering Mag., 
6:633. Nation, 50:427, 1890. Foreigners who are honest and who 
accept the condition of things and obey the laws will always be 
welcome. 

Bogardus, Emory S., “The Mexican Immigrant and the Quota,” Sociology 
and Research, XII: 371-78, 1928. Presents arguments for and against 
putting the Mexicans on the Quota. 

Borah, W. E., “Neighbors and friends, a Plea for Justice to Mexico,” 
Nation, 124:392-94, 1927. “God made us neighbors — let justice make 
us friends. The first step toward justice is to stop making false and 
unfair statements about Mexico.” 

“Clasping Hands with Mexico,” Literary Digest, 77:13-4, May 12, 1923; 
78-24, Sept. 8, 1923. A brief account of diplomatic difficulties. 
Comment on conference of American and Mexican commissioners. 

“Committee of Business Men to Aid Mexico,” Survey, 34:347-48, 1915. 
Account of how American Red Cross formed a committee of financiers 
and others to help non-combatant Mexicans. 
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Congressional Digest, Vol. 7, No. 5, May, 1928. “Should Quota Law be 
Applied to Mexico?” Arrangements pro and con are presented by a 
number of interested persions. 

Corpio, M. del, “Americans and Mexico,” Survey, 86:642-43, 1916. Claims 
that we should send to Mexico our men of science, educators, sociolo- 
gists who can make themselves admired and respected. 

“Exchanging Educational Facilities with Mexico,” Literary Digest, 68:26, 
27, 1921. Business interests are furthering exchange scholarships. 

“Cultural and Social Cooperation with Mexico,” Bulletin of Pan-American 
Union, 62;176-78, 1928. The program of Pomona College, Calif., is 
described. 

Davila, Senor Jose M., Inspector of Immigration, Tia Juana, Mexico, The 
Mexican Migration Problem, Pan Pacific Progress (Los Angeles) Jan., 
1929. Makes a number of pertinent suggestions. 

Fisher, Irving, “What Mexico Thinks of Us,” Survey, 36-386, 1916. 
Mexicans do not distinguish between the attitudes of our capitalists 
and the honest wishes of the American people as a whole. 

Hackett, C. W., “Success of Lindberg’s Good Will Mission to Mexico, 
Current History, 27:727-29, 1928. A brief descriptive review. 

Hapgood, Norman, “Public Opinion on Mexico,” Annuls Amer. Acad., 
132:176-79, 1927. Believes that the United States should frankly 
state its apparent position of wishing to help its private capitalists 
in developing Mexico. 

Jurup, H. A., “Some Adventures of an Amateur Propagandist,” Christian 
Cent., 43:1420-22, 1926. Relates interesting but adverse experiences 
in telling American audiences “the good things” about Mexico. 

Laut, A. C., “Why Mexico Needs Our Help,” Forum,, 64:404-09, 1920. 
Ways in which big-hearted United States may assist Mexicans. 

Marvin, George, “Monkey Wrenches in Mexican Machinery,” Independent, 
120:350-53, 1928. Putting Mexico on the Quota without consulting 
her is disastrous to good will. 

McCormick, E. 0., “Mexico Welcomes San Francisco Envoys,” Overland 
Mon., 81:29-30, 1923. A report of a trade excursion of business men 
to Mexico. 

McLean, R. N., “Rubbing Shoulders on the Border,” Survey, 52:184-85, 
1924. “We touch the Mexican at only a single point of contact, the 
industrial, and it is just there that hatreds have beginning.” 

“What About the Quota?” That Mexican, Ch. XI, Revell, 1928. A 

gentleman’s agreement with Mexico is advocated. 

“Mexican- American Friendship,” Pan-America,n Mag., 29:221-29, 1919. A 
Mexico City daily has inaugurated a page of views and editorials 
printed in English, addressed to Americans and Englishmen. 

“Mexico-United States Immigration Conference,” Amer. Federationist, 
32:921-25, 1925. Speeches in behalf of labor by President Green and 
Senor Morones. 

“Mexican Students in American Colleges,” School and Society, 5:166-167, 
1917. Urges scholarships and aid to Mexican students. 
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Morrison, Ethel M., “A History of Recent Legislative Proposals Concern- 
ing Mexican Immigration,” Ms. Thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1929. A critical discussion of legislation regarding Mexicans 
during recent decades. 

Provost, F., “New Life in Mexico,” Pan-American Mag., 25:33-39, 1917. 
Citations from Senor Cabrera’s speech before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

Ritchee, R. W., “Making Friends for America,” Sunset, 49:22-23, 1922. 
Kind deeds of an American Mining engineer in Mexico. 

“Student Diplomats of the Americas,” Survey, 37-307-08, 1916. Forty- 
seven colleges and universities offer scholarships to Mexican students. 

Thomson, Charles A., “Mexicans — An Interpretation,” National Conf. of 
Social Work, 1928:499-503. The Mexican needs to be seen as a 
person, not as a problem. He is equipped with a full share of human 
frailties, but also with a capacity to grow and develop. 

“The Man from Next Door,” Century, 111:275-82, 1926. A plea for 

national fair play in dealing with the Mexican immigrant problem. 

“Linking the Two Americas,” Missionary Rev., 51:619-23, 1927. Good 

will is the needed link. 

.“The Missionary from U. S. A., ’’Survey, 179-81, 1924. Mexicans 

want a religion which will be social constructive. 

“Restriction of Mexican Immigration,” Jour, of Applied, Sociology, 

XI : 574-78. Restriction is advocated, provided the cooperation of 
Mexico is secured. 
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